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Bclnf the fourth of a aeries of stories, based on truth, 
of those who refused to surrender. 



|OR more than thirty years in his part of 
the desert and mountain world men had 
known him as Honest Joe. Some of the 
older men knew him before that honor- 
able and distinguishing sobriquet had 
been fastened to him as a title of probity, 
and when he was merely Joe Barnes. 

And a few of them could remember his 
beginnings in what was then a country of hardship 
and peril where such as he, teamsters, and packers 
were the only means of communication between iso- 
lated mining camps in the tortuous, twisted, rugged 
mountains. In time, by bout or brawl, drought or 
drink, they, the trailmcn, disappeared, and only Death 
made note of their endings. Yet, forever cheery, for- 
ever frugal, forever indomitable, and forever honest, 
Joe Barnes lived on. 

There were still a few of those who had mined, “back 
there in the hills, ” who could remember when Joe made 
his first essay into commercial ventures; could remem- 
ber the rambling log structure he built in a camp al- 
ready well established, and the somewhat meager stock 
with which he started his “General Store." Almost 
legendary was the talc of that heroic struggle between 
the ex-packer and the big commercial company that 
had regarded the field as peculiarly its own, whose 
manager promised to send Joe back to his burro train, 
broke, within a sixmonth; but by frank honesty, an 
indefatigable endeavor to please, and tireless patience 
under vicissitude the latter kept on. 

It was in the time of his and the camp's prosperity 
that Joe Barnes married. No one ever understood 
why, unless it was possible that the simple, candid 
man with the searching eyes saw something in the 
woman of his choice that others might not sec, some 
attribute of soul to which others were blind; for his 
bride was the last that would have been selected for 


physical beauty of face or form. Her birthplace was 
the West, her parentage obscure, and her one command- 
ing attribute an unfaltering fidelity to the man who 
had found her struggling for an honest living as a 
menial in the old adobe city where he bought his sup- 
plies. Childless though they remained, he seemed 
somehow to dignify her when he addressed her as 
“Maw," and the camp too came to express something 
* of respect and affection when it spoke of her as Mary 
Ann. Ugly of face, squat of body, heavy handed, 
though she was, there died in many quarters of the 
earth in later years those who remembered her as an 
angel of kindness who unostentatiously devoted her 


life to the ill and afflicted, be they ruffian or scarlet 
woman, clean prospector or graceless rogue. 

'T’HE camp climbed to its apex and heyday of activ- 
* ity, wavered there for its brief spell of glory, and 
then slipped gently over to the other side and the in- 
evitable decline. Prosperous and venturesome spirits 
with scarcely less means than Joe Bames trailed away 
with their winnings to enter other fields. Some came 
to grief, others to millions; some inflated and burst; 
others expanded to become prominent characters in 
the great money marts, — dominant, austere, forgetful, 
and lonely. Some of them, departing from that camp 
high up in the Sierras, tried to induce Honest Joe to 
seek other fields; but his answer was characteristic: 

“Once I could have gone," he said reminiscently, 
leaning over his counter and smiling out at the half- 
deserted street; “but now you see there’s a lot of poor 
devils that lean on me for lots of things, — grub, sym- 
pathy, courage, — and so I can't go. They stood by me 
when I had nothin’ and they had a lot; so now I’ve got 
to stand by them. Yes, Sir, to the last ditch!" 

He told the truth, and perhaps saw the future in 
anything but a golden glow; but his splendid, kindly, 
faithful folly held him to the end, and instead of retir- 
ing with a fortune he was the last man to dwell in that 
deserted place of crumbling cabins and dance halls, 
falling chimneys and grass-grown dumps. 

The grass had grown over the main street, which in 
the olden days had been torn and rutted by heavy 
wagons. The grass grew green and rank round the feet 
of the hitching posts in front of Honest Joe's general 
store, where once there were pits worn by many hoofs. 
One place only it never conquered, — the “front yard" 
of the huge, weather-worn log house that Honest Joe 
had built to house his wife, — for there, ever seeking 
something to do, “Maw" fought it with homely flower 
beds and climbing rose bushes. 

“It does seem to me sometimes," she occasionally 
complained, “that I have just as much to do; only, 
somehow, it don’t seem to amount to so much. Just 
pifflin' work — just pifflin'!” 

And if ever these complaints sounded half sincere, it 
was Honest Joe's wont to tug at his white mustache 
and say, “Well, Maw, maybe we'd best pack the goods, 
have 'em freighted down into the valley, and close the 
old shebang for good and all. They've seen their best 
days, the old store and the old house have. ” 

Invariably the result was the same; for invariably, 
after the sun had dropped down over the wooded 
western peaks of this hollow in the tops of the high 
hills, they “made it np," and could have been seen sit- 


ting on the worn bench, on the worn porch, in front of 
the worn old home, he with his arm around her, she 
gentle-faced, white-headed, quiet, and perhaps saying, 
“Of course the old camp's gone to smash, Paw; but 
after all, it's home!" 

Always he smiled, quietly, almost secretively, tugged 
his drooping white mustache some more, twinkled his 
keen old eyes with satisfaction, and pretended to com- 
promise by saying, “Perhaps we'd better stick it out 
awhile longer. Business don’t amount to much; but 
we do live, and besides we've got the annuity.” 

The annuity! That was their great solace. It had 
been purchased in the bright days when the safe at 
the old store was filled with gold dust, and the scales 
on the counter were never at rest. A glib-tongued 
young man from the Far East had talked them into its 
purchase, tactfully directing his efforts at Honest Joe's 
softest spot, — the necessity for caring for Mary Ann if 
everything else went awry. Thirty thousand dollars 
hadn’t seemed much of a sum in those days; but a 
hundred dollars a month was now like a million. 
Thirty thousand dollars? Why, there was double that 
amount, unpaid, on the books that moldercd in the 
loft above the store, where once had been piled tons of 
white flour, of sweet-smelling bacon, of acrid dried fruit! 

AT rare intervals, now that they had reached three 
score and more years, ‘bey had visitors, mostly 
always sons of those men who had known the camp 
when it was a camp, and these youths, weary of globe 
trotting, had come to see this place where their fathers 
had laid the foundations of fortune. Some of the young 
men remained a few days, fishing with elaborate out- 
fits and gloating over the shining rainbow trout that 
they brought back to the old house for Mary Ann to 
cook. And on four different occasions there came bent, 
white-headed old men who did not fish, but reminisced 
with Honest Joe and his wife, or wandered disconsolately 
around heaps of logs and stones that once they had 
called “home," as if searching among those ruins for 
their lost youth. 

One, who had himself been a packer, but was now a 
distinguished New York financier, Thomas Maples 
Oakes, known to Honest Joe and Mary Ann as Tolusa 
Tom, seemed the loneliest of all, and his indurated 
heart softened in the warmth of old memories until he 
actually displayed characteristics totally unknown and 
discredited among his business associates, — plain, hon- 
est sentiment. 

“Perhaps, after all," he said softly on the evening be- 
fore his departure, “you and Mary, Joe, have done bet- 
ter than I." He sighed and stared sorrowfully off at 
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the peaks which he had so often watched and loved 
some forty years before. “I’ve made money; but I've 
paid the price — God knows I have! And it's not so 
valuable, after all. If I could square some of the old 
accounts with it, some of those debts of friendship, 
some of those — " 

His voice broke queerly, and trailed away into a 
whisper, and his audience, understanding somewhat 
but wondering, had the delicacy to speak of cheerful 
things, and let him recover. The spell seemed not to 
have left him when he boarded the special rig that had 
come to return him to the world of finance; for even 
after the driver had lifted his reins to start the great 
financier leaned out and said: 

“Joe, pray God that nothing ever induces you to 
leave here; 9ut if ever anything goes wrong, remember 
me, won't you? Somehow, old pardner, I don’t think 
I'm ever coming back here: but — but — ” 

He straightened suddenly in his seat, looked out at 
the hills behind Caballeros, and said in a husky voice to 
the driver, “Go ahead!" 

That was all. He neither changed position nor 
looked back, as the rig whirled him from sight, and 
Honest Joe, looking fondly at his wife, said: 

“Well, well! Maw, what do you think of that? Poor 
old Toluse! He may bo rich in the pocket; but some- 
how, Maw, I think he's got a starved heart!" 

For a long time that evening Honest Joe sat and 
stared at the sunset, the dusk, and the stars, wishing 
that he could share with that lonely old comrade of 
his youth some of the contentment that mellowed his 
own life, and thanked Heaven that he had never been 
drawn out into the whirlpool of a world that seemed 
to have engulfed so many others. 

“I may not have all the money I might liave, with 
my ability for such things," he mumbled to a huge old 
tree in which he confided on rare occasions; “but now 
that I’m seventy years old money don't look quite as 
desirable as it did when I was younger. Maybe it 
don't to Toluse either." 

“Joe! Oh, Joe! If you'd quit mumblin' to yourself 
out there and come in and go to bed, you'd show a heap 
more sense. It’s most ten o'clock, and that's no time 
for any decent, hard-workin’ man to be up," a gentle 
but complaining voice warned him from the interior of 
the cabin, and with guilty haste at the thought of 
being up at such a late hour he knocked the ashes 
from his pipe and tiptoed heavily to his couch. 


ITN'HERALDED, unsuspected, the Goddessof Change 
^ came one night in the fall a year later, with a fire- 
brand in her hand, and when Honest Joe, dazed, sat 
up in bed and looked at the light on his wall and then 
at the little, small-pancd window, and rushed out, the 
old moss-covercd roof of the store was just falling in, 
and a shower of sparks shot upward as from a funeral 
pyre over long-dead youth. Mary Ann, after wringing 
her hands, and crying a little in silence, brought out a 
red blanket and threw it over him as he sat, bewildered, 
almost uncomprehending, and dejected on a nearby 
boulder. Mary Ann also courageously rallied him to 
help beat out little starts of twining flame that threat- 
ened to make their way to the pine needles and forests 
that stood, as if appalled, in a circle round the little 
flat in the valley. 

“There! There! Nouseingricvin'ovcrit.Paw.'shesaid 
softly, laying her smudged, wrinkled, old hand gently on 
his bowed head as he leaned over the table in the “front 
room" after it was all over. “It ain't made any money 
for most fifteen years, and besides we got the annuity." 

He lifted his head and looked at her with something 
in his eyes that she had rarely seen 
in all their lives, a look of terrible 
suffering, and said almost broken- 
ly, “It ain't the money. Maw. It’s 
— it’s — why, it's just like seein’ 
one’s best friend buried out of 
sight! It'safuneral! It's — it’s — ” 
and did not finish; for, seeing the 
tears in her eyes, he got to his feet 
and put his arms around her, and 
held and patted her as she cried 
against his breast. 

“Sure, Girl, we've got the an- 
nuity, and I reckon I can build 
another store. Of course it won't 
be like the old one, so homelike 
and all; but we'll build another 
one. Now let's get breakfast. No 
use cryin' over spilt milk!" 

1 1 seemed as if the loss of the 
store had for a few days crippled 
his spirits beyond recovery; for he 
walked around through the charred 
ashes, picking up here and there a 
scrap of crockery, a piece of twist- 
ed iron, or a chunk of melted glass, 
identifying each in turn, telling 
when it came to his possession, 
how many decades it had been in 
stock, how much it had cost, and 
what he had asked for it. He 
grieved over each one; but for his 


account books containing all that was due him through- against the wall for support, and gasped, and almost 
out his whole life he never murmured. The slate was automatically read the letter again, 
cleaned, and all accounts settled. Her husband's chair legs scraped harshly on the worn 

Then, this occupation at an end, and for want of floor as he turned and looked at her. She was still 
something better to do, he began to fell trees and hew leaning against the wall; but now her eyes were closed, 
logs for another store building: not with any great and her lips moved as if in prayer. He was at her side 
hope that there would ever lx: any business at Cabal- in an instant, and leading her toward the door, all his 
leros, but because he was lost and lonely without that great quality of protection aroused, all his desire to 
pretense of being “busy over at the store." Also, deep comfort and shield her surging to his lips, 
in his heart, he feared that unless he did build another “Let's go out on the old seat and sit down, Maw," he 
one there would be an end to those gossipy visits of said scarcely above a whisper, the very heartiness of 
men scattered sparsely through the hills within a radius his voice sounding weakened and lost by this terrific 
of ten or fifteen miles. tragedy. “There! There! Don't cry. Girl. It's sort 

News traveled slowly in that fastness; but wherever of — sort of tough: but it's got to be faced, and — some- 
it reached men laid aside their work and rode across to how it's mighty hard for me to understand it — yet. 
Caballeros to give encouragement to Honest Joe. It's as if— as if there were no bedrock left to stand on. 
Some of them, from their scanty savings, wanted to as if we'd been cleaned out without knowin' it." 
lend him money for another start, and all volunteered For but a minute he looked abscntmindedly at the 
for a “house raising." -As Honest Joe frequently de- familiar outside world, as if it had become suddenly 
clared to his wife, “Beats all how a man has to have strange, or as if he saw floating in the clouds above 
some tough luck to know how good friends he has! it a dreary, horrifying presentment of destitute old 
Seems like everybody in all these mountains had come age, and then slowly gripjicd himself and turned to his 
across and said things — things I didn’t think some of wife. 

'em would say. I tell you. Maw, it's a mighty good “It's tough luck," he declared; “but we won't let it 
world, after all, ain't it?" worry us. Maw. We'll find a way to get back again. 

Sho! I reckon we’ll live longer for havin' to think and 
r PHEN one fine spring day. when there were almost work liarder. I've been gettin' lazy these last few 
logs enough, a man riding through anti bringing years without ever knowin' it. Besides, mavlx' it 
the mail from the valley below surprised himself and won't be as bad as the le tter says. There's probably 
Honest Joe by bringing a letter in a long envelop, quite a lot left. Things always are a little better than 
Both Joe and his wife carefully studied the* outside, and they seem at first." 

speculated as to what attorneys could have any busi- “It ain’t alx.ut myself I worry, Joe," Mary Ann as- 
ness with them, and finally he opened it. It "was an sorted. “It’s about you. Of course we'll get along all 
announcement that the company in which they had right. My goodness! I ; lean forgot that mess of |>ork 
bought the annuity had failed without much assets, and 1 leans. They'll most likely bum," and with this 
Honest Joe tried to jx»cket the letter, but could not, excuse she fled into the kitchen lest she should break 
and then scratched his head with a trembling hand, completely in his presence, and he fled the opposite 
and wiped his glasses, and stammered, and strove t . way and out to the solemn woods lest his fare Ix-tray 
think of some way of breaking the news to his wife, his anxieties. 

who stood and studied his face sympathetically. He And thus bravely they dissembled throughout the 
might as well have tried to pull curtains over bis soul; evening, and each heard the other rolling restlessly and 
for she read him as plainly as he had read the loiter. s! -plossly in Ixd throughout the night, and rath dc- 
“Joe," she said, coming close to him and staring at clared they had slept well when the morning sun stared 
his face, “Jix\ it's powerful bad news. I know it with- down to see if they were still there, 
out you tellin’ me. It's somethin' that's happened to 

our money." ■ 'T’lIE most singular quality of true courage is that it 

He did not speak, but sank weakly into a chair, 4 grows, though it may lx- compelled to feed u|x>n 
with drooping head, and hands swinging helplessly at itself. And thus it was that when the first shock of 
his sides, and of a sudden his sturdy old shoulders ap- their min was over lx>th Honest Joe Barnes and his 
peared to have shriveled, and rounded, and Ixnt. The wife merely accepted the past as done with, and lxgan 
letter fell from his fingers, which seemed to have lost planning for the future, each in individual ways. Mary 
the power of holding anything, and Mary Ann picked Ann thought that there must lx- some place where she 
it up, and rummaged around on one of the many could secure employment as a good plain cook, or that 
shelves in the room to find her steel-bowed spectacles, if they could get money enough together to go' down to 
adjusted them to her nose, looked over them at her the city that had sprung up in the valley fifty miles 
husband, shook her head s-.dly, and then slowly read, away, she could open a boarding house. She also 
She too seemed to have suddenly aged, and she loaned thought of chicken farms, garden plots, hospital nursing, 

and various other unpractical oo- 
cupations for one whose life had 
been passed in serene simplicity 
there in the tops of the hills. 

But to old Joe Barnes, daily 
trudging out into the forests 
where he could be alone, and 
think, and talk directly to Heaven 
in his distress, the fact was sifted 
out in his own mind that he was 
too old to liegin life again by the 
ordinary methods of work, that 
employment was scarce for a man 
of seventy, anil that his sole capi- 
tal was his reputation for being a 
“straight, square man" who had 
done his best all his life. Only the 
trees, the streams, and the snow- 
covered peaks in the tops of 
Sierras witnessed his sufferings, 
his doubts, his perplexities, and 
his appeals for guidance; for to 
his wife or any living man he 
made no confession of fear. His 
face look on new lines, his eyes 
clouded with thought, his old free 
laugh was silenced, and his steps 
became almost aimless for a few 
days— and then hiscourage mount- 
ed supreme for the great battle 
of his life. He had found his in- 
spiration! 

“I've thought it all over, Maw," 
he announced one evening with a 
note of tenderness in his voice, 
“and know that it would kill u 
to leave here, where we've been 
happy so long. Why, it would 
be like runnin' away from one's 
friends for us to desert this!" and 
he waved his glowing pipe round 
in a circle toward the sky line. 
‘So I'm goin' tomorrow to ask 
Sam Bigg's wife from over the 
divide to come and live with you 
Continued on page 16 


“I've watted more'll 
seventy years to 
have my honesty 
questioned!" said the 
old man sternly. 
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These are the 
socks I want— 

They’re Holeproofs! 

This ad says — Holeproof Hose arc made 
from the finest Egyptian and Sea_Island 
cotton yarns, costing an average of 74c per 
pound. Common yarn, selling for Tie, can- 
not be half So good as ours. 

But we must use the best of materials, 
in order to guarantee these- hose. 

We guarantee six pairs of cotton Hole- 
proofs to need no darning for six months. 
Anil if any of the six pairs fail in that time 
we will rr place them with new hose free. 

We are selling stockings and socks to 
millions. If it were not for that fact we 
couldn't afford to si ll Holeproofs at the price 
of e< tmmon kinds. Holeproofs are soft, closc- 
litting, stylish; and they are made in the 
lightest weights if you want them. 

Why pay the same price |x-r pair for hose 
that lack the Holeproof advantages? 

Si r.ll per lx>i anil up for -lx pair- of men’- Colton 
$2 <M> per hux :»n«1 up lor *ix pair, ol women - 
or rhililren'i in cotton; SUM) i*ef box fo» lour pair» of 
Infant*' in cotton. Above boxt-- Buanintrwl 
hx month-. SUM) j«-r t->« lor three i»iur« nt 
• hlMren'o cotton Holeproof*. auarunteejl t hree 
m. .nth- $2 (Ml j»rr box lor three tiait* ol men - 
-ilk lloleprool -'k»; $.'1.(10 per box for three 

t ,ur» ol women'll *ilk Hob-proof -torlonR'. 

iixr> of -ilk KUarantcitl three month- Three 
pain of Silk-ruceil Holeproof* lor men. SI..VI; 
lor women, $2 2 ’». Three pair* ol Silk-Fawl 
«• gUB run teed lor three month*. (•»'.*«) w j uU / 
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Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee. Wis. 

Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada. Ltd., London. Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Co.. 10 Church Alley. Liverpool. Eng. 


Write for free book about 
thr-e glove* an>l n-k for the 
, __ . name of our denier. These 

are the durable, -tyli-li RUar- 
anteed glove*. in all aim. 
FOK HEN AND WOHEN l <n« | h- an.l cnlof ■ 



Clarkson’s Big 
Book Bargains 

I N aeverml hundred thoueand Li- 
brurieM In the home* of people in 
ever* walk of life-from the day 
laborer to the college profenaor nnd 
high government official. from (he per- 
nooa who buy a few book- of popular Ac- 
tion to the persona who prde thetnaelvea 
— having the complete worka of all the 
■n.lurd authors in De Luxe Edition* 

artistically printed and bound 

‘ ovary book woa b “ 

WMYT Because, I 

and aoM yau lost tha 



par cant you examine the hooka in your own home for 
five day* before paying for them. If not aatiaAed. raturo 
them at my axpaoaa and— ow m ootMag. 

Get My Big, New Catalog 

My nor rVilog. ant fraa for the making. la a caoraa In Btoratiira. 
Kivinr nu .. .null Uaa, da to of birth and death of autbora. lh- 
•uibor'a i.U and ■tamlini la literature. ate. Hundred* of aeto 
and thouaaoda of «n«W »oiu maa bated. 

THE EYES OF THE WORLD. »e TJwlr Yeetordaya. S6f. Wte- 
nln* of lUrbaia Worth, 36c. Call.na of Han Matthew* 36c. 

1 vol. full flexfate Morocco, Unreal typ>- and beet mMmh of 
-eapeare published, p..bl,J.er . price IM — my pr** K4. 
f Oratory. 16 vote. pobltehrreprtc*. f 16-my prfco. MJfc. 
brary. If vote, cloth, goblUher j> price. ptf ee. Hbc . 
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Meour. and l'.prra of the Southern Coof.-Urucy 
publ Utter ■price. 116- my price. 'Jfc.Wlld Animate of North Ana-r 
tea. publisher's price. H-my prlea. 46c PopularGardea Mower*, 
publisher ■ prico. (J-my price 66c. Glrdlin* the «.l«.be or J*>aroe>e 
Around th* WoHdTover flui of •wr-chanrta* aernea .of 
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David B. Clarkaon, The Book Broker 
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MASON. FENWICK & LAWRENCE. 
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— A Fortune to the Inventor — i 

who read* and heeds it. ia the possible worth of the > 
book we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at once. I 

K. 8. A A. B. LACEY. Pep*. W. WAflHDfOTOW, D. C. t 


treasun.' at Washington for it. I had to 
stay till I had it all. every man and every 
secret right here in this hand. I’d have 
waited a little longer if it hadn't come to 
my knowledge that my secret was coming 
out. A letter had come into the town that 
would have set you wise to it all. Then I 
had to act and act quickly. 

Tve nothing more to sav to you, except 
that when my time comes I'll die the easier 
when I think of the work I have done in this 
valley. Now, Marvin, I'll keep you no 
more. Take them in and get it over." 

’THERE is little more to tell. Scanlan 
1 had liten given a sealed note to !« left 
at the address of Miss Ettie Shatter, a 
mission which he had accepted with a wink 
and a knowing smile. In the early hours of 
the morning a beautiful woman and a much 
muffled man boarded a sjieiial train which 
had been sent by the railroad company, and 
made a swift, unbroken journey out of the 
land of danger. It was the last time that 
ever either Ettie or her lover set foot in the 
Valley of Fear. Ten days later they were 
married in Chicago, with” old Jacob Shafter 
as witness of the wedding. 

The trial of the Scowrers was held far 
from the place where their adherents might 
have terrified the guardians of the law. In 
vain they struggled. In vain the money of 
the lodge — money squeezed by blackmail 
out of the whole countryside — was sjient 
like water in the attempt to save them. 
That cold, clear, unimpassioned statement 
from one who knew every detail of their 
lives, their organization, and their crimes . 
was unshaken by all the wiles of their de- 
fenders. At last after so many years they 
were broken and scattered. The cloud was 
lifted forever from the valley. 

McGintv met his fate upon the scaffold, 
cringing and whining when the last hour 
came. Eight of his chief followers shared 
his fate. Fifty-odd had various degrees of 
imprisonment. The work of Birdv Edwards 
was complete. 

And yet, as he hail guessed, the game was 
not over vet. There was another hand to 
Ik- played, anil yet another anil another. 
Ted Baldwin, for one. had escaped the 
scaffold: so had the Willabys; so had sev- 
eral others of the fiercest spirits of the gang. 
For ten years they were out of the world, 
and then came a day when they were fn-e 
once more,— a day which Edwards, who 
knew his men, was very sure w* uld Ik- an 
end of his life of jieacc. They had sworn an 
oath on all that they thought holy to have 
his blood as a vengeance for their comrades. 
Anil well they strove to keep t’-eir vow! 

From Chicago he was chased, after two 
attempts so near success that it was sure- 
that the third would get him. From Chicago 
he went under a changed name to California, 
and it was there that the light went for a 
time out of his life when Ettie Edward- 
died. Once again he was nearly killed, and 
once again under the name of Douglas he 
worked in a lonely canyon, where with an 
English |>artncr named Barker he amassed 
a fortune. At last there came a warning to 
him that the bloodhounds were on his track 
once more, and he cleared — only just in 
time — for England. And thence cam- the 
John Douglas who for a second time married 
a worthy mate, and lived for five years as a 
Sussex county gentleman, a life which ended 
with the strange hap|K-nings of which we 
have heard. 

Epilogue 

THE police trial had | Kissed, in which the 
1 case of John I4ouglas was referred to a 
higher court. So had the Quarter Sessions, 
at which he was acquitted as having acted 
in self-defense. 

“Get him out of England at any cost," 
wrote Holmes to the wife. "There are 
forces here which may lie more dangerous 
than those he has escajicd. There is no 
safety for your husband in England." 

Two months had gone by, and the case 
had to some extent passed from our minds. 
Then one morning there came an enigmatic 
note .-lipped into our letterbox. “Dca- me, 
Mr. Holmes! Dear me!" -aid this singular 
epistle. There was neither superscription nor 
signature. I laughed at the quaint message; 
but Holmes showed unwonted seriousness. 

“Deviltry, Watson!" he remarked, and sat 
long with a clouded brow. 

Late last night Mrs. Hudson, our land- 
lady, brought up a message that" a gentle- 
man wished to sec Holmes, anil that the 
matter was of the utmost imnortance. Close 
at tlie heels of his mess-. >er came Cecil 
Barker, our friend of the moated Manor 
House. His face was drawn and haggard. 

“I've had Iwl news — terrible news, Mr. 
Holmes," said he. 

“I feared as much," said Holmes. 

“You have not had a cable, have you?" 

“ I have had a note from someone who has. " 

“It's poor Douglas. They tell me his 


name is Edwards: but he will always lie 
Jack Douglas of Benito Canyon to me. I 
told you that they started together for 
South Africa in the Palmyra three weeks ago.” 

“Exactly." 

“The ship reached Cape Town last night. 
I received this cable from Mrs. Douglas this 
morning: 

"Jack has been lost overboard in Rale off St. 
Helena. No one knows how accident occurred. 

" Ivy Dol-glas." 

“Ha! It came like that, did it?" said 
Holmes thoughtfully. “Well, I've no doubt 

it was well stage-managed." 

“You mean that you think there was no 
accident?" 

“None in the world." 

“He was murdered?" 

“Surely!" 

“So I think also. These infernal Scowrers, 
thus cursed vindictive nest of criminals — " 

“No. no, my g«Kxl sir!" said Holmes. 
“There is a master hand here. It is no case 
of sawed-off shotguns and clumsy six-shoot- 
ers. You can tell an old master by the 
sweep of his brush. I can tell a Moriarty 
when I see one. This crime is from London, 
not from America." 

“But for what motive?" 

“Because it is done by a man who cannot 
afford to fail, one whose whole unique po- 
sition depends ujion the fact that all he does 
must succeed. A great brain and a huge 
organization have lx-en turned to the ex- 
tinction of one man. It is crushing the nut 
with the triphammer, — an absurd extrava- 
gance of energy; but the nut is very ef- 
fectually cryshe-d all the same." 

■ “How came this man to have anything to 
do with it?" 

“I can only say that the first word that 
ever came to us of the business was from 
one of his lieutenants. These Americans 
were well advised. Having an English job 
to do, they took into partnership, as any 
foreign criminal could do. this great «m- 
sultant in crime. From that moment their 
man was doomed. At first he would content 
himself by using his machinery in order to 
find thcirvictim. Then livwoulif indicate how 
the matter might I* treated. Finally, when 
he read in the reports of the failure of this 
agent, lie would step in himself with a master 
touch. You heard me warn this man at Birl- 
stonc Manor House that the coming danger 
was greater than the pa-t. Was 1 right?" 

Barker lx-at his head with his clenched 
fist in his impotent anger. “Do you tell me- 
dia t we have to sit down under this? Do 
you sav that no one can ever get level with 
ibis king devil?" 

“No, I don't say that." said Holmes, and 
his eyes seemed to Ik- looking far into the 
future. “I don’t say that he can't lie beat. 
But you must give me time — you must give 
me time!" 

We all sat in silence for some minutes 
while those fateful eyes still strained to 
pierce the veil. 

THE END 


HONEST JOE 


for a month or so to keep you company while 
I'm gone." 

He felt her gasp and shudder there in the 
starlit darkness that surrounded them; hut, 
obeying his resolution, continued: 

“Sam told me, last time I saw him. maybe 
he'd ask us to let her stay here, while he 
went up to Plumas County to do some as- 
sessment work, and — Poor thing! she's not 
well enough to travel." 

He added this last with a sharp peer at 
Mary Ann, knowing that her conqiassion 
always leaped to assist anyone in distress, 
and in the gloom he smiled to himself when 
he saw- her start, and heard her say, “I ought 
to go right over there and see her if site's 
sick. I'll go with you tomorrow, Joe.” 

TT was a dreadful (carting. For more than 
* twenty years they had never lx-en far 
sei>aratcd when darkness fell, and for each, 
now divideil by miles, there was a vast lone- 
liness which filled the hours with terror and 
foreboding. 

He went directly to the county seat, and 
to the new stone building that had grown as 
if by magic on a spot where once he, as a 

E aeker, had lx-en accustomed to cam]) with 
iis burros. The recorder wondered why old 
Honest Joe wanted the records of some of 
the most useless land in the back hills and 
was apjxirently pleased to learn that it was 
still the projx-rty of the government and 
open to location. ALso the banker, who had 
known him for so many years, wondered 
why he wanted to lcorrow money, and was 
amazed when told that he had no security 
to offer beyond his personal note. A young 
engineer was visited, a United States com- 


A CASE OF 
NOBODY HOME 


i ■' ■—•■t from pife 3 

lives. Know what they call me here? Well, 
I'm the Hot Baby of Sunset Lake: and that 
ain't any hclll>ov's dream, cither! I'm the 
one that starts tilings. Yes, and I keep 'em 
goin' too. Just picked this place out from 
the resort ads in the Sunday edition: and it 
was some prize pick, Ix-lieve me! "A quiet, 
refined patronage of exclusive ]>eop!e,' the 
picture pamphlet puts it. and I says to 
Deary. 'Me for that, with three wardrobe 
trunks full of glad rags.' So you can tell 
your friend with the face privet that we got 
to the country after all. Did I miss my 
guess? Never a miss! Why, say, some of 
these swell parties lives on West End avenue 
and the Drive, and I can call half of 'cm by 
their first names. Can't I, Deary?” 

And Hackctt Wells nods, smilin’ at her 
fond and sappy. 

“Drop round to the dancin' pavilion 
later," says she, “and watch me push him 
through the oncstep. After that me anil 
one of the boys is goin' to tear off a little 
Maxixe stuff that'll lie as good as a cabaret 
act, and afiout ten-thirt we'll tease Deary 
into openin' a couple of quarts in the cafe. 
So long! Don't forget, now!" And off she 
floats, noddin' cheerful right and left, and 
fx-in' escorted to her tabic by both head 
waiters. 

1 couldn't stave off mcetin' .Sadie's glance 
any longer. “Eh?" says I. “Why, that's 
only Malx-l. Cunnin' little thing, ain't she?" 

“Shorty," demands Sadie, “where on 
earth did you ever meet such a person?" 

THEN, of course. I had to sketch out the 
4 whole story. It was high time; for 
Sailie's li]>s was set more or less firm. But 
when she hears alxnit J. Bayard's wise-boy 
plans for settin' the Hackett Wells in some 

I iastoral paradise, and how they get ditched 
>v militant Malx-l, she indulges in a grim 
smile. 

“A brilliant |>air of executors you and Mr. 
Steele arc. says she, “if this is’ a sample of 
your work!" 

“Ah, come, don't lx: rough, Sadie!" says I. 
“It's hard to tell, you know. What's the 
odds if they do have to go hack to their lit t le 
Eighth avenue flat next week? They're 
satisfied. Anyway, Malx-l is. She's New 
York bom and bred, she is, and now that 
she'd had her annual blow she don't care 
what happens. Next year, if Deary hangs 
on, they'll have another.” 

“But it's so foolish of them!" insists Sadie. 
“What else do you expect from a pair like 
that?" says I. “It's what thev want most, 
ain't it? And there’s plenty like 'em. No, 
they ain't such bad folks, cither. Their 
hearts arc all there. Just a case of vacancy in 
the upper stories: nobody home, you know." 


Continued from page 7 


missioner of lands, a county surveyor, and 
for two or three weeks Old Joe disappeared 
from the city. 

When he returned he wrote a long lettei 
to his wife, and boarded a railway train. 
He was so plainly ignorant of travel that for 
the first forty-eight hours he rode in the 
smoking ear, and it was only through the 
advice of a kindly hearted drummer who 
sat next him, and noted his weariness, that 
he dared wander back to a sleeping car. 
Second class that it was, to Honest joe it 
was a place of mysterious luxury. 

“Times do change. I'll swear they do!" he 
muttered to himself luxuriously in his berth, 
and the next he knew was when the curtains 
were drawn aside the following morning and 
he was asked if he wanted to eat. He tried 
the dining ear; but the thoughtless laughed 
at him, and he thereafter bashfullv subsisted 
from lunch counters where the train stopped, 
and felt more at home. He had never taken 
such a trip Iteforc. He had not appreciated 
that it was so far from California to New 
York. He had vaguely surmised that the 
latter city must lx- very crowded and very 
busy; but when he stood on Manhattan 
island he was helplessly bewildered and lost. 
Small boys jeered him. and a policeman, rec- 
ognizing that he “was skeered, plumb skeered 
stiff!" turned him over to a messenger boy 
ami directed that he be taken to a small 
hotel that once existed not far from the quiet 
reaches of Gramercy Park. 


’THERE in his room for a day the ancient 
4 adventurer trembled and fought his 
desire to bolt, and fortified his courage by 
mental lashings, and struggled against that 
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terrible homesickness which made him yearn anger, and obstinate. ( >n the next day he 
for his own big hills, trees, and mountain air. appeared and declared himself. 

He looked down from his window at the “Son." he said sharply, “I'm goin' to see 
crowds in the street. They did not look like Oakes, just to tell him what I think of him, 
the human beings he had known all his life: if nothin' else. When I come here I want to 
they were clothed differently, they were in a see Oakes — do you understand that?" 
perjietual rush. Honest Joe wondered if he The boy looked into the old man's face 
had not better buy new clothing, and then and disapjieared. In a few minutes he re- 
snorted at himself and spoke aloud: turned accompanied by the busy young man 

“You'll buy nothin'! Spend money you who once before had ignored him: but now 
borrowed on fancy duds! What's the mat- this young man was very i>oIite, and studied 
ter with you? Ashamed to be seen in your the visitor's eyes with much care before say- 
old white hat and with your pants tucked in ing he would sec what could be done about 
vour boots, when Maw's waitin' for you, in it, and departed. There was another wait, 
her gingham, away off out there — " and a man in the uniform of a private officer 

His voice broke and he gulped heavily; appeared and asked the visitor curtly what 
then, determined, he clapped theold hat with he wanted to see Mr. Oakes for. In spite of 
the four dents on his head, walked down the his anger Honest Joe saw that this man pro- 
five flights of stairs, and confronted the clerk posed to give him an impartial hearing. He 
liehind the desk. began to explain that the wanted Mr. Oakes 

“Can you tell me where I'll find Toluse was a friend of his in the old days. The of- 
Oakcs; that is, Thomas Maples Oakes?" he ficer looked troubled and cut him short. He 
asked. too disappeared. 

The clerk looked somewhat puzzled. It “That old guy out there's no crank!" he 
seemed impossible that this “old jay” could snorted contemptuously, as he made his 
mean that he wanted to see the famous fin- report to the clerk who had summoned him. 
ancicr. “What is he, a banker, corporation “You fellers here get scared stiff every time 
man?" you see someltody who looks different from 

“I reckon that must be him,” assented everybody else. 'Quickest and easiest way 
Honest Joe. to get rid "of that old cuss is to let him see the 

The clerk consulted a telephone book. “ If boss, tell what he's come for, get turned 

it's the one you mean, "he said, smiling to him- down, and then he’ll go peaceable. I don't 

self, “there is such a man at No. A Wall street.” want to chuck that poor old rube out for 
At the dulnous look on his guest's face he nothin' at all.” 
suggested not unkindly, “It's a long walk 

for a young man, let alone an — Maybe •TEN minutes later the youth that guarded 
you'd best take a taxi." 1 the door ap[>earcd. “Mr. Oakes will see 

“Nope," answered the Westerner. “Walk- you for five minutes. Come this way." 

inH do. 1 can't spare the money for any Honest Joe's heart leaped with joy. Surely 
fool rides. Just tell me how to get there, and Toluse would listen to him longer than five 
I’ll find it." minutes' could he but reach him! And then 

In hours, after being jostled, and shoved, he was shocked to a standstill: for he found 
and lost, and asking many times for direc- himself in a luxurious office, staring at a 
tions, he came to the huge skyscraper in the clean-cut, crisp-looking man of al>out thirty- 
narrow street, and, somewhat afraid of the five, who swung round toward him and said: 
elevators, climbed twenty flights of painful “I’m Mr. Oakes. What do you wish?" 
stairs, which robbed him of breath at inter- It took Honest Joe nearly a minute to 
vals and necessitated rests on landings. He recover himself, and then he said, “You're 
gave a troubled sigh when he saw that nearly Mr. Oakes? Pshaw! TTiey's some mistake, 
all the doors bore the name of his friend, and The man I want to see is a heap older. It's 
at last in desperation tried one. He was sent Thomas Maples Oakes I want to talk to." 
to another, and there found himself con- “That," said the young man imjiatiently, 
fronted by a smart young man who sniffed “is my father. He is in Europe. I attend 
at him superciliously and asked to know his to everything when he is absent, and most 
business. He started quite guilelessly to tell of the time when he is here. If it is anything 
what had brought him there; but the im- of a business nature, and he were here, he 
l>ortant youth im|x>litcly interrupted him in would probably refer you to me. Now what 
~ — - , the midst of a sentence and disappeared is it you wish, Mr. — " 

d other valuable I through a door while, some of those in the “Bames — Joe Barnes from Cal>allcros. 

We invite your | waiting room snickered audibly. In but a The younger man stared at him steadily 

minute a very busy appearing clerk came for an instant, and then smiled a little to 
out and said eurtlv: himself. “It docs seem to me that I have 

“Mr. Thomas Oakes is not here: but per- heard my father speak of you. But that's 
hajis you could explain your business to me not quite the name. Do they call you — " 
and save time." “Maybe he said Honest Joe." 

Something in the clerk's impatient atti- The young man smiled more broadly, and 
tude warned Honest Joe that to talk would with a more kindly air directed his visitor 
be to find dismissal, and for an instant he to a seat, into which, distressed beyond 
was perplexed. "No, young man. you won't measure, disappointed, tired, the old man 
do at all," he said. “Nobody'll do but Mr. sunk. All his trip had come to this, that he 
Oakes. It’s him I come to see. He's an old must tell his plans to strange and probabjy 
friend of mine, and — " unsympathetic ears! This younger man in 

He was surprised and angry when the front of him was a development of new 
young'man shrugged and deliberately walked times, new ideas, where old friendships car- 
away. He could not know that there were ried no weight, and all was measured by dol- 
scores of applicants each day, impecunious, lars. But surely there must be some traits 
who made similar and unfounded pretexts of the old blood here! This must lie a son of 
for gaining the great financier's ear. An- the father, and moreover he coiild do noth- 
other clerk came after a time, a most haughty ing else than try to explain his proposals, 
young person, who wanted to know what he now that Toluse was far beyond reach, 
was waiting for, asked if he had an appoint- He rallied himself to the effort. 
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Play Billiards 

at Home — the Cost Is Trifling 

A few cents a day will soon make you the owner 
of a handsome Bunowes Table. You can play 
on the Table while paving for it. No 
special loom is needed. Bunowes 
Tables can be mounted on dining or 
library table or on their own legs or 
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you a Iree trial. W rite today or mad thD coupon 
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into his chair momentarily stricken dumb 
by this curt disposal of his proposition, and 
was a little irritated by his visitor's air of 
dogged ]icrsistence fighting for another loop- 
hole. Steadily the old frontiersman returned 
to the attack. Time and again his auditor 
declined to consider the proposal and looked 
at the clock. At last he spoke irritably, 
bluntly, harshly: 

“Absolutely nothing doing! Besides," he 
added, wishing to make his refusal distinctly 
positive, “there is no firm that would think 
of taking this project up on — well — one 
man's word. You have practically nothing 
to offer hut — pardon me — practically noth- 
ing but your own judgment anil reliability." 
He could not entirely conceal the sneer in 
his voice, the intolerance for one who came 
with neither standing, references, nor liack- 
ing. 

CLOWLY the old man's eyes turned full 
on him with a hurt, puzzled stare, and 
then cleared to a harsh and angry frown. 
Even his patience was at an end. “I've 
waited a long time, a little more'n seventy 
years," he said sternly, “to have my honesty 
questioned — and that too by the son of the 
man who once slept under the same blankets 
with me! My reliability is somethin' you 
could have found out by telegraphin' to the 
West where I come from, out there where— " 

He stopped for a moment, reminded by 
his own words of his great home hunger, of 
his faithful trust that his old friend would 
prove his rock of refuge in storm, of the days 
and nights when they together had shared 
the trail, and his fierce protest was dissipated 
in a flood of old memories. The elaborate 
office, the muffled clangor of streetcars far 
below, the strange hum and noisy throb of 
the great maelstrom into which he had wan- 
dered unwittingly, were gone, and once 
more he was back in his young manhood, 
treading the hills, loving the plain, homely 
girl that to him would ever be young, work- 
ing, planning, fighting, side by side with the 
father of this man who hail the power to 
save, hut withheld even hope in this great 
emergency when everything, even honorable 
solvency," was at stake. He spoke almost 
to himself, indignant, yet sorrowful. 

“I've played the game fair, as I saw- 
how. I’ve owed nothin' I didn't pay. I've 
made no promises I didn't keep. Other men, 
all my life, have taken my word. And now- 
in my need for someon*. to stand behind me, 
when my back's agair.st the wall, it s the son 
of Tolusc < lakes that turns me away! Some- 
how, if it had lieen someone else, it wouldn’t 
have hurt quite so bad. It would have lieen 
a leetle easier to go hack home, licked for the 
first time, and tell Maw that it was someone 
else that did it." 

He got to his feet, a tired, trembling old 
man. and straightened himself to his gaunt 
height, and looked down at the embarrassed 
financier who was watching him. 

“I've been a fool!" he said in a thoughtful 
voice. ‘I carried all my eggs in one basket 
because I had faith in a friend, and because 
I didn't l.-now the ways of men who have so 
much monev in their hands. You've made 
me see it. But you're net me kind that un- 
derstands me, nor that I understand. You're 
not like the men who worked with their 
hands, as your father did. and as I did, men 
whose words were worth more than all they 
had in the bank. I ain't sure that you're to 
blame for not bein' of and like such men; 
but, young Mr. Oakes, I'm damned sure I 
don't want to be like you — though I don't 
wish your father's son any hard luck!" 

Quite dignified and concealing his wounds, 
he walked to the door, out into the hall- 
way, and down the twenty flight of stairs 
that led him to the street of the heartless 
world in which he had been rebuffed. 

BEHIND him the financier, product of cn- 
u vironment and education, reached for a 
push button to summon his next visitor — 
then failed to push it. He wavered in un- 
accustomed hesitation and incertitude. The 
room still echoed with that quiet arraign- 
ment. It was still filled with a sturdy, patri- 
archal, trusting figure of honesty that had 
come across a continent, confident and 
buoyed by hoi* through its own rectitude 
and its ideals of friendship. Without ana- 
lyzing why, the successful son of a successful 
father felt suddenly young and weak, 
abashed anil incompetent. Almost impetu- 
ously he stepped to the door leading to his 
private office and said curtly: 

“Tell anyone who wants to see me that I 
shall 1* busy for sometime," and then, to 
the amazement of the secretary, added, 
“I've got a long letter to write to my father, 
that I think I'll write myself." 

/CEASELESSLY the maelstrom whirled 
^ on, heedless of those caught in its revo- 
lutions; ceaselessly the hopes of the hope- 
ful were buffeted, and men rose or fell as 
chance carried them upward, or threw them 


downward. More than a month had slipped 
away across the calendars l*fore Honest Joe 
dismounted from a friendly wagon where 
the overgrown trail turned from the main 
road toward Caballeros Camp, 'hanked the 
mountaineer who had given him a “lift," 
and strode slowly up the familiar way. His 
eyes roved from tree to tree, some of which 
he had whimsically named, all of which he 
had whimsically loved: but from none could 
he draw consolation. At the very turn where 
he must step from the cover of the forests 
out into the oj*n he i>aused, and fought for 
words and control. Now or never he must 
ap|*ar cheerful, despite his own defeat! And 
all he asked was little, the strength to appear 
courageous and break bad news softly: for 
clearly, in his own mind, the future was 
cloud-black and distressed. 

He rallied a choking voice to shout a 
lioisterous, loving “Hello!" and twice croaked 
like a bird of ill omen l*fore he could master 
it, and swell it to its task. Mary Ann ap- 

E red in the shadows of the porch, tremu- 
i, and lifted her hand to her eves as the 
sound swept over the clearing, the crum- 
bling heaps of rocks, and the half buried 
ruins. Bravely he met her and bravely he 
tried to dissimulate: but it was not until the 
moon had gained above the eastern peaks 
and wrought still shadows in the border- 
land and lace work under the trees, that he 
sat with her alone, on the worn old seat out- 
side, and confessed the failure of his enter- 
prise. 

“I had forgotten," he said softly, “that to 
those back there in the cities without hearts 
I am only an unknown old man, trying to 
make money for his old age, and with nothin' 
but his own name to work with. I had for- 
gotten that nobody knew me, and none be- 
lieved. I'd depended too much on their 
knowin' that I meant to be honest. I had 
hoped they could tell that I told the truth. 
So, when I found Toluse was away off be- 
yond reach, and his son wouldn't listen, I 
tried other men with money. All of them 
were hard to get to: all of them laughed and 
— turned me out." 

She laid a withered, work-wom hand on 


his where it rested despondently on his knee, 
and its gentle pressure encouraged him. 

“Well," he said, in a voice scarcely above 
a murmur, “I've at least tried. In just four 
days all the options are dead: so the great 
plan is done. We're a little poorer than we 
was, because I owe money: but someway, 
somehow. Maw, we'll find a way out." 

He [>auscd, and then in a voice that l>or- 
dered on desjiair, but still shouted its fervent 
l*licf in the justice of life, “We can't get the 
worst of it! God don't let them that's done 
their l*st, and has bravery to meet all 
things, get whipped when the game of life is 
so far gone! There is a way! There must 
be!" 

/“JUT in the tiorders of the clearing there 
was audible to their finely attuned cars, 
accustomed to the great silences of the hills, 
an unusual sound. They listened, startled 
by anything so strange. It was the soft 
thudding of horses' hoofs, and the crackling 
of wheels over an occasional twig. Aston- 
ished, they got to their feet and stared out 
into the moonlit night as a mountain wagon 
drawn by tired horses came into the clearing, 
crossed it, wound its way past the ghostly 
ruins of moldering, fallen cabins, and came 
to a halt in front of where they stood. A 
very old man crawled stiffly out of the 
vehicle, and dropped a suitcase with a 
thump. 

“Well, Joe," a decisive, almost petulant 
voire snarled out, “I'm here! Came as 
quick as I could, after I got the letter 
from that fool 1 k>>- of mine, and now, sure as 
there's an ounce of fight left in us, you and 
me'll put her through, Joe, just like we used 
to! And I ain't so sure, Alary Ann, that 
after we've won out I ever want to go back 
there again. This place seems like — well, 
just like old times! Just like home!" 

And all the trees seemed to straighten to 
the task, and all the world to be young again, 
and filled with accomplishment and hope. 
The very breezes of the night rollicked 
through "the pines and shouted that where 
faith and courage drive, neither age nor mis- 
fortune may bar the way! 
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impetus of the jump may 1* retained for 
the actual charge into the opponents' rush 
line. The rules of football declare that not 
more than one man may 1* in motion at 
the time the ball is snapped from renter; 
therefore a perceptible halt must occur. 
But the trick is to make this halt just long 
enough to avoid a penalty for breaking that 


football f eld from one hundred and ten 
ya-ds to one hundred yards. 

•"THERE were last year two principles in 
1 general use in football which prove how 
vital the element of suspense has become to 
success. The first of these is the develop- 
ment of down-field interference. Interfer- 
ence had previously been neglected: a few 
forwards and all the backs would engage 
either singly or en masse certain of the op- 
ponents who stood in the line of success of 
the movement attempted. Since engage- 
ment en masse has been stamj*d out of 
football the imperative need of good inter- 
ference has given new vitality to the work- 
ing out of “assignments" for each man. 

In the Harvard-Yale game of last year 

! ou could more than once sec nearlv perfect 
oothall, — ten duels in which two men were 
testing each other's ability and strength, 
ten defenders trying to get around, oyer, or 
past their opposites, while the man with the 
ball was left free to pick a path through the 
separate encounters straight toward the 
quarterback who was waiting for him in the 
back field. Hitherto it has been theory, 
and theory alone, that each one of the at- 
tack was to block off, upset, or keep engaged 
his opposite in individual encounter, while 
the back who carries the l>all must, with 
one arm out of commission, personally en- 
gage only a single opponent. But in that 
game last year team play reached that height 
of perfection in the "actual heat of the 
struggle. 

The very name of the other new mode of 
attack — th'e shift — gives us warning of that 
uncertainty about the ultimate direction of 
every good ball game, but which in Ameri- 
can football has reached its highest devel- 
opment. The shift has many forms. By 
far the most popular now of all that have 
been tried is the “jump" shift. In this, 
upon an agreed signal given by the quarter- 
back of the attacking team, a numl*r of 
the forwards on one wing of the rush line 
jump from their positions to the opposite 
wing. For example, the left guard and 
tackle shift on to the right wing, taking 
their stations immediately to the right of 
center, while the right guard and tackle 
simply go out toward the side line a couple 
of yards to make room for them. Thus an 
unbalanced line is created. 

The trick of making a shift successfully 
consists in making the halt of just the merest 
fraction of a second after the men have 
moved into their new stations, so that the 


rule, and yet not long enough to j*rmit the 
opponents to shift theii defense outward 
opposite the strengthened wing. Provided 
the attack has the advantage of even a sec- 
ond in swiftness 'of shifting, they can then 
attack an opposition that is off its balance. 

A less obvious but far greater advantage 
of the shift, which was prominent in 1912 
and 1913, seems now to 1* vanishing into 
thin air. During these two seasons the 
shift was made in several moves. 1 1 was the 
custom for the players first to drop back 
from the line of scrimmage and reform in a 
wedge, a double triangle, or in three files of 
two ranks each. Then, when the quarter- 
back gave his snappy signal, “Hep!" they 

G iped to the right wing or to the left wing, 
ting a fraction of a second when they had 
reached the line of scrimmage, and then off 
went the play. By these maneuvers the 
minds of the waiting defense were filled 
with that uncertainty, nervous tension, and 
suspense which gave the shift its greatest 
advantage. Like the veil of a charmer that, 
when seen by itself, is commonplace enough, 
but when in use, screening unknown fea- 
tures, seems such a mystery, that shift was 
calculated to put even veterans into an un- 
easy frame of mind. This power of the 
shift has l*en pretty thoroughly destroyed 
since the defense have now learned to shift 
themselves as rapidly as the attack can. 

In place of the shifting of the forwards, 
the soundest of coaching in 1914 will favor, 
according to our view, the free use of shifts 
by the backs. This is not a new maneuver: 
but its effectiveness was so thoroughly de- 
monstrated during the last three seasons by 
the Dartmouth teams, coached by Frank 
Cavanaugh, and by the Colgate team, 
coached by Frank Sommer, that it is l*ing 
adopted generally as a standard primary 
deception which is of greatest value. These 
shifts of backs, so far from giving any clue 
as to who will carry the ball, are invaluable, 
because they do away with one bane of 
successful attack; viz., the tendency of all 
backs to give away the direction in which 
they are going to move, by looking or lean- 
ing in that direction. This shift of the backs 
corresponds closely to the feint leads (with 



